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ALMANAC 


MAY 18—MAY 24 


SUNDAY 


“l Am An American Day” honoring 
new citizens. 
Rogation Day—prayer and fasting in 
churches, 


MONDAY 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(over 2,000,000 members) convention 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Boys’ Clubs of America celebrate 35th 
birthday. 
National Convention of Parents and 
Teachers, Boston, Mass. 
Second anniversary of Italo-German 
military alliance. 


PLES DA Y 


14th anniversary of Lindbergh’s non- 
stop flight to Paris. 
2nd anniversary of Trans-Atlantic Clip- 
per service. (152 crossings made in 
the first year) 


WEDNESDAY 


60th birthday of American Red Cross. 


THURSDAY 


Ascension Day—Roman Catholic “Holy 
Day of Obligation.” 


Artist Picasso, Held in French Concentration Camp 
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Nation Split on ‘Next Step’ in All-Out Aid 


Drop ‘Neutrality Frills;-—Pepper; ‘Protests Will Keep 
Peace’ —Nye; Accidents Mount in Defense Speed-Up 


Last week’s headlines were big 
with the warlike declarations of Cab- 
inet officers and Senators, and the 
swift moves of the administration to 
make good on its promises of all- 
out aid to Britain. 


Only inside pages and financial 
journals carried, like footnotes, the 
stories of corporate profits and new 
plans for cutting down on the peo- 
ple’s spending. 


WAR OF WORDS 


‘People Are Willing to Spill 
Their Blood,’ Says Pepper 


The war of words between admin- 
istration spokesmen and_non-inter- 
ventionists crackled over the nation’s 
radios all last week. 


Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) told his 
colleagues the American people are 
“willing to spill their blood” to 
crush Hitler. He urged that the U. 
S. abandon “neutrality frills,” “get 
tough,” and “occupy in conjunction 


VM Chart 


with Great Britain” such strategic 
points as Dakar, the Azores, the 
Canary and Cape Verde Islands and 
Singapore. He also said we should 
“shut up the Japanese navy in its 
own back lair.” 

War Secretary Stimson, in a radio 
speech which Secretary Early said 
had White House approval, said the 
defense and lend-lease programs are 
not enough, and urged use of the U. 
S. Navy however needed to get war 
supplies to Britain. Most comments 
interpreted his speech as going even 
beyond the use of convoys, to which 
strong opposition developed in the 
Senate. 


Stimson warned the nation: “Un- 
less-we on our side are ready to sac- 
rifice and, if need be, die” for the 
freedom of America it will not be 
saved. 


Navy Secretary Knox told a 
Washington audience “. . . all 
the resources of the U. S., financial, 
industrial, trade, man power and 


MILK TRUST 


A federal grand jury last week 
indicted the Borden and Sheffield 
Farms milk companies, New York’s 
two biggest milk distributors. The 
charge is conspiracy to raise the 
price of milk. 


Lines between milk bottles repre- 
sent interlocking directorships. The 
record shows no corporate rela- 
tionships between Borden and 
Sheffield. But the grand jury be- 
lieves the officers of all these milk 
companies met one night in a hotel 
room and “conspired to jump the 
price of milk a cent. Sheffield is 
a subsidiary of the $300,000 Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. Both 
defendents have monopolies on the 
dairy industry in other milksheds. 


production, are committed to one 
supreme purpose, to see that British 
sea power in the Atlantic shall not 
be destroyed.” 


‘Keep U. S. Out of War’ 


Opponents of the President’s poli- 
cies matched administration spokes- 
men, speech for speech. Senator 
Wheeler (D., Mont.), returning to 
Washington from a_ coast-to-coast 
speaking tour, reported: “I’ve never 
seen~such a unanimity of opinion as 
there is at this time on keeping this 
country out of war.” 


President’s Roosevelt’s cancellation 
of a radio speech, prompted Wheeler 
to say: “If, as reported by Great 
Britain ... the President had intended 
to make a virtual declaration of war 
in his speech, then I am delighted he 


is giving it further consideration.” 


Senator Nye (R., N.D.) said he 
thought chances of keeping the U. S. 
at peace, if protests continued, were 
about even now as compared to 1 
chance in 100 at the time the lend- 
lease bill was passed. 


Senators Wheeler, Nye and Clark, 
and Col. Lindbergh were among 
those speaking under the auspices of 
the America First Committee. Her- 
bert Hoover said the nation is un- 
prepared. 


The American Peace Mobilization 
began a “perpetual peace vigil” out- 
side the White House. Day and 
night pickets, bearing a burning 
torch, will march outside the White 
In hundreds of thou- 
sands of leaflets distributed through- 
out the country APM _ declared: 
“President Roosevelt and his cabinet 
have informed us of their decision. 
Their decision is convoys—and war. 
Now we the people must inform 
them unmistakably of our decision 


.. . Get Out and Stay Out of War.” 


House gates. 
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International 


CONGRESS, FDR ACT 


House OK’s Ship Bill; 
Coast Guard to Navy 


While the debate went on, the Ad- 
ministration and the House of Rep- 
resentatives acted. 

The House, by a 266 to 120 vote, 
passed the ship seizures bill. (See 
map, page 4). The bill gives the 
President power to take over for the 
use of this country or Britain some 
450,000 tons of foreign shipping 
now idle in American ports. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, 
where Senator Tobey (R., N.H.) is 
expected to offer his non-convoy 
resolution as an amendment. 

Administration moves of the week 
included: 

@ A secret meeting of the “war cab- 
inet” and a Presidential call for pro- 
duction of 500 heavy bombers a 
month. 

@ Transfer to the Navy of seagoing 
vessels and personnel of the Coast 
Guard, by custom and law a usual 
wartime act. 

@ Seizure and internment in a con- 
centration camp of more than 200 
German sailors, said to be in this 
country illegally. Announcement by 
Attorney General Jackson of a gen- 
eral tightening up on all aliens and 
a re-check of their registration pa- 
pers. 

@ A request by Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator and Commerce Secretary 
Jesse Jones that Congress pass legis- 
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lation to permit the RFC to lend 
money to the British government 
against its holdings in the U. S. and 
South America. 

@ An announcement by the Mari- 
American 
ships would soon be sailing into the 
Red Sea. 

# Announcement that the U. S. has 
halted all exports to Russia of ma- 
chinery or equipment which can be 
utilized in defense production. It 
was said in some quarters that the 


time Commission _ that 


move was an answer to the Soviet- 
Japanese neutrality pact. At the 
same time, the Commerce Depart- 
ment released figures showing that 
Japan’s imports of oil and petro- 
leum products from the U. S. were 
increasing. 

@ Indications that boys who have 
reached the age of 21] since passage 
of the draft act will soon be called 
up for registration. 

A side debate between the admin- 
istration and Senator Vandenberg 
(R., Mich.) developed on the ques- 
tion of how many ships are being 
sunk by the Naz{fs. Senator Vanden- 
berg told a Senate committee he had 
been informed by Chairman Land of 
the Maritime Commission that “only 
8 out of 205 ships that left our ports 
with supplies for England were sunk 
in the first 3 months of this year.” 

White House sources said Admiral 
Land—and Senator Vandenberg— 
were “misinformed.” 


WHY TIGHTEN 
OUR BELTS? 


Leon Henderson tells the House Ways and 
Means Committee: ‘For the life of me | 
can’t see why the U. S., using only 20% 
of national production (for defense), must 
pull in its belt on thousands of items unre- 
lated to its defense program.” 


Henderson and Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Eccles offered counter-proposals to 
those already under consideration. They fa- 
vored lowering the exemption rate for in- 
come taxes and tightening excess profits tax, 
opposed consumption taxes except on auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and other heavy articles. 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
favored extreme “belt-tightening” by low 
income groups. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Sen. Pepper Accused of 
Pressure to Swing Bid 


Senator Claude Pepper (D., Fa.) 
was attacked in the press and the 
Senate last week, over what may be 
the first major defense contract scan- 
dal to break. Two Scripps-Howard 
newspaper articles charged the Flor- 
ida Senator with putting strong pres- 
sure on government officials to get 
them to award part of a paving con- 
tract for a Florida Army airport to 
a high bidder resident in his state. 

Senator Tobey, an anti-adminis- 
tration leader, read the articles into 
the Record and commented that the 
public might believe there was a 
connection between Pepper’s appeals 
for war and the effort to get the con- 
tract for an oil company which 
would make big war profits. 

The hot exchange which followed 
was expunged from the Record, 
whose printed pages appear as 
though the whole fracas had never 
happened. 


CIVILIANS, DEFENSE 


Industrial Accidents Up; 
Living Costs Mounting 


A by-product of the defense pro- 
gram, according to the National Safe- 
ty Council, has been an increase in 
industrial accidents, it was disclosed 
last week. In the first 2 months of 
this year, the over-all rate of indus- 
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States Voting For 
GEN) States Voting Against 


{ tie Vote 
® Poll Tax States 


trial accidents increased 16% over 
the first 2 months of last year. 


Occupational accident deaths in- 
creased 7% for the same period. 

Safety experts blamed speed-up in 
defense industries. Business Week re- 
ported: “When emphasis is strong on 
production at any cost, safety pre- 
cautions are likely to be relaxed and 
accidents rise accordingly. That high- 
er accident rates are not an inevitable 
price to be paid for increased plant 
activity has been occasionally proved 
by companies exercising sufficient de- 
termination.” 

The National Safety Council report- 
ed that in 1940, 26,800,000 man-days 
were lost due to temporary total dis- 
abilities, compared to 6,700,000 man- 
days lost due to strikes. 

Figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that “since 
last March costs of food typically 
bought by wage-earners and clerical 
workers have shown a net rise of 
2.9%, mainly due to higher prices for 
meat, dairy products and eggs.” Price 
of pork chops went up 18.9% in the 
year March 1940 to March 1941. In 
the one month from February 1941 
to March 1941, the price of coffee 
went up 2.9%, sugar 2.2%, fresh 
milk .8%, butter .5%. 


Profits Jump 


@ The Wall Street Journal reported 
first quarter net profits of 28 leading 
steel firms gained 8114% over 1940. 
@ Jones & Laughlin Steel, after all 
deductions, reported a net gain of 
267%. 


@ American Radiator Corp. went up 
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262%, Rustless Iron Co. up 260%. 
@ Irving S. Olds, chairman of U. S. 
Steel Corp., in a veiled threat to cut 
production, told stockholders: “It 
seems clear that a governmental price 
policy would not be in the best in- 
terests of the country if the conse- 
quence thereof should be to restrict 
production by such an essential in- 
dustry as steel.” 


@ A financial journal, reporting the 
Chamber of Commerce convention, 
commented: ‘While speakers strug- 
gled with such lofty questions as 
‘What can business do to help na- 
tional defense,’ the talk heard in the 
patio where East met West between 
sessions was more in the vein of 
‘What have you got out of this na- 
tional defense program?’ ” 

@ And the Bulletin of the National 
City Bank reported: “Coal operators 
are not being subjected to restrictions 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
but will not be allowed to raise prices 
to cover their wage increases.” 


Buying on Time 


Because corporate profits are not 
used to buy beans and shoes, but are 
put into savings or reinvestment, 
Washington continued to emphasize 
the need for keeping down spending 
by small wage-earners, whose income 
for the first time in many years is 
said to be rising “dangerously.” 

Taxes on low and middle incomes 
and consumer goods are but one 
method of keeping buying down (note 
picture, page 3). Another, which 
last week received considerable atten- 
tion, is to curb “buying on time.” The 
Federal Reserve Board disclosed that 


‘SHIP SEIZURES’ 
BILL PASSED 


This map shows how the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted on the ship seizures bill. 
Heaviest protest votes (in black) came from 
the midwestern states. 


Poll-tax states voted solidly for the bill. 


During debate non-interventionists said the 
transfer of ships would be a “warlike act.” 
Passage of the bill was marked by boos, cat- 
calls, rebel cries, and standing ovations. All 
amendments to restrict its scope were de- 
feated. 


The Maritime Commission announced $6,- 
000,000 has been set aside for repair of 
seized Italian and German ships. 


it is prepared to curb installment sell- 
ing of automobiles and other con- 
sumer goods in order to conserve in- 
dustrial resources for defense. 

The Board has made a study of the 
problems of buying on time and is 
waiting for the President’s permission 
to seek congressional powers to regu- 
late the business. 

Proposed powers would permit the 
board to say how much should be 
paid down on articles and how much 
time consumers should get to pay off. 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


The week’s civil liberties develop- 
ments included: 
# Massachusetts: Defeat in the state 
legislature of a bill to ban minority 
parties from the ballot. 
@ Wisconsin: Passage of an “anti- 
sabotage” bill and an anti-minorities 
parties bill, both opposed by organ- 
ized labor. 
# West Virginia: Reversal by the 
Supreme Court of a lower court ver- 
dict against Oscar Wheeler, Com- 
munist Party candidate for governor, 
who was given a 6 to 15 year sentence 
for securing signatures to a Commu- 
nist nominating petition. 


@ Washington: Supreme Court or- 
der directing the state of California 
to appear in October session and de- 
fend her “Okie” laws forbidding any- 
one to aid in bringing an indigent 
person into the state. 

Fred F. Edwards, protesting the 
law, said poverty is “not a moral 
pestilence” and that if the law is per- 
mitted to stand other states might do 
likewise and convert America into 
“48 economic concentration camps.” 


LL ey CE 


Japan Warns U. S. on Convoys; 


Keep Hands Off Dakar!—Vichy 


‘First Clash of Nazi Subs and U. S. Ships Means 
We'll Declare War’— Tokyo; Stalin Made Premier 


On the international front chief 
developments last week included: 


@ A declaration by Yosuke Matsuo- 
ka, Japanese foreign minister, that 
his country will declare war against 
the United States when the first clash 
occurs between American convoys and 
Nazi submarines. 


@ A declaration by French officials in 
Vichy that France will resist any 
American attempt to seize Dakar in 
Africa, unite with all Europe to repel 
an invasion. 


@ Intensified nightly bombings over 
England and Germany in which thou- 
sands of men, women and children 
were killed and wounded. 


@ A pause in the Mediterranean area 
where the only activity was in Iraq 
with the British successfully resist- 
ing a native attempt to expel them. 


@ The selection of Joseph Stalin as 
premier of the Soviet Union and 
world wide speculation as to whether 
it meant increasing hostility or co- 
operation with Axis powers. 


# A statement in London that three 
British ships are being sunk for every 
one built and a charge by American 
shipping interests that Britain had 
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plenty of ships but they were being 
used in the safe waters of the Pa- 
cific. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Debate Over Churchill 
Policy Turns Into Ovation 


In the House of Commons last week 
was set aside for debate on the 
Churchill policy. When it was all 
over only the aging Lloyd George, 
fragile, white haired, wearing gold 
rimmed spectacles, had ventured to 
criticize and his criticism was aimed 
chiefly at the United States. He said 
that only 12% of American industrial 
capacity was directed toward British 
aid and that“American aid had often 
proved “a disappointment” during 
World War No. 1 when he was prime 


minister. 


Lloyd George’s criticisms were per- 
functory and what was to have been 
debate was transformed into a testi- 
monial to Churchill whose policies 
were upheld by a vote of 447 to 3. 


The executive committee of the 
People’s Convention last week de- 
clared: “The people are increasingly 
uneasy. But unlike certain friends of 


‘JAPAN READY 
TO FIGHT IF—’ 


The United States will be faced with a war 
on two fronts if American convoys sink a Nazi 
submarine and if Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
(right) means what he says in declaring that 
Japan will immediately declare war against 
the United States in that event. The first 
front will be the Atlantic, the second center- 
ing around the area shown in the map. It is 
probable that much of the American Pacific 
fleet will be stationed at the British naval 
base at Singapore and battles for the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Sarawak, and the Philip- 
pines might find American troops engaged in 


them. 


Hitler in high places, they are nei- 
ther’ despairing nor defeatist. They 
are conscious that it isn’t the British 
people but the interests in control 


who are responsible for the present 
inefficiency. 

“In our view nothing short of the 
program of the People’s Convention, 
adopted by delegates representing one 
and a quarter million working people 
last January, will meet the essential 
needs of the people. Above all it is 
necessary that emergency powers im- 
mediately be used to take over the 
banks, land, means of transport, 
armaments factories and other large 
industries in order to organize our 
economic life in the interests of the 
people. The plundering of the people 
in the interests of the great corpora- 
tions must be stopped.” 


Ships and Profits 


Great Byitain’s plea for American 
convoys and American ships was but- 
tressed and attacked last week. In 
London it was said that the Nazis 
were sinking ships at a rate three 
times as fast as British shipyards 


could build them. The British Admir- 
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‘‘News of the Day’’ photo 


For hungry mouths ... Children of unoccupied France drink condensed milk out of 
the tin can after American Red Cross ship, $.$. Cold Harbor, docks at Marseilles. 


alty said that 6,138,330 tons had 
been sunk since the beginning of the 
war, or about half the amount that 
the Germans claim to have destroyed. 

American shipping interests replied 
that Britain had all the ships needed 
for Atlantic trade if she would re- 
move ships, competing with American 
companies, from the Pacific. Among 
the British companies—and British 
controlled companies—operating in 
the safe waters of the Pacific are the 
Royal Mail Line, the Union Line of 
New Zealand, the Silver Line, the 
Donaldson Line, the Kingsley Line, 
the Fruit Express Line, the Westfal- 
Larsen Line, the Knutsen Line, the 
Barber Line, the Klaveness Line and 


the Hoegh Line. 


American Oil 


At the same time there were un- 
official British complaints that Ameri- 
can oil companies were selling more 
oil to Japan than ever before. Was 
some of this oil, it was asked, being 
shipped to Germany and used in the 
bombings of London? During March 
the United States exported 1,553,000 
barrels of gasoline to Japan, com- 
pared with 1,279,000 barrels in Feb- 
ruary and 1,491,000 barrels in Jan- 
uary. Thus American firms were sell- 
ing more oil to Japan despite the fact 
that country was regarded by Con- 
gress as a potential enemy. 


Bombings 


According to an Associated Press 
report describing a week-end bomb- 
ing in London: “The death toll was 
tremendous and thousands admittedly 
were left homeless.” In addition the 
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House of Parliament, Big Ben and 
Westminster Abbey were wrecked. 

According to the same news 
agency, writing of a British raid over 
Germany: “Raging fires were left in 
already badly battered Hamburg 
which with Bremen was the target of 
the biggest mass of RAF planes ever 
assembled for a single night’s attack.” 
American military aviators were fly- 
ing with the Britons as observers. 


THE FAR EAST 


Next Stage for War 
In South China Sea? 


If Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s for- 
eign minister, meant what he said 
last week (in declaring that Japan 
would enter the war if the United 
States did) the next scene of World 
War If might be in the South China 
Sea. Singapore and the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines would be the stakes and 
the American and Japanese fleets 
might be the chief participants. 

The State Department’s action in 
authorizing American shipments of oil 
to Japan is in sharp contrast to the 
declared policy of help to China in its 
war against Japan. Thus last week, 
while Chinese cities being 
bombed by planes powered with 
American gasoline, Chiang Kai-shek, 
head of the Chinese government, was 
reported to have declared that China 
would permit only the United States 
to mediate the war between his coun- 
try and Japan. 

As American influence, buttressed 
by loans, increased in China the lat- 
ter’s chances of victory were di- 


were 
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minished by the continued threat of 
civil war. It was feared, too, that 
such a war might release Japanese 
troops for war in the South, perhaps 
against Singapore where the British 
have 90,000 troops posted as well as 
powerful naval forces. 

The threat of civil war was intensi- 
fied last week when 300,000 of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops were mobilized to 
march against Yenan, headquarters 
of the Eighth Route Red Army. Be- 
cause of the schism between the Com- 
munists and Chiang Kai-shek’s armies 
there is at present no fighting against 
the Japanese invader either in Cen- 
tral, South or North China. Although 
the Communists have appealed for 
unity, Chiang Kai-shek has declared 
they are a menace to the authority of 
his government and that their power 
must be reduced. 

In India (see map, page 7) tension 
rose as 600 trade unionists and radi- 
cals were arrested last week for agi- 
tating for Indian independence. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Stalin Made Premier; 
Succeeds Molotov 


The enigma that is Russia was ap- 
parently increased last week when 
Joseph V. Stalin was elected premier, 
replacing Viacheslav M. Molotov who 


remains as Foreign Commissar. by 


Lord Halifax, ambassador of His Britannic 
Majesty to the United States, was recently 
asked whether British war aims included the 
independence of India. He replied that the 
question was hot one which could be an- 
swered by a “yes” or “no.” - 
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the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. It was Stalin’s first 
formal governmental position, his 
power heretofore having been exer- 
cised as secretary of the Communist 
Party of Russia. 

World wide speculation immediate- 
ly followed his appointment. 

Some authorities declared that Sta- 
lin’s elevation meant the Soviet Union 
was about to join the Axis powers, 

Other authorities declared that Sta- 
lin’s appointment resulted from the 
increasing tension between the Nazis 
and Russia. 


WAR AND THE PEOPLE 


Trade Unions Protest in 
France; Food Prices Up 


@ Last week in France there were il- 
legal trade union demonstrations at 
the Michelin plant in Clermont Fer- 
rand, in a shoe factory at Limoges, in 
a mine at Saint Etienne, in another at 
Bauxier Les Mines, in a factory at 


Lyons, and at La Rochelle. 


@ In England wholesale food prices 
have increased by 60% during the 
first year and a half of war, accord- 
ing to the National City Bank Bulle- 
tin. 

@ In Germany it was announced that 
1,391,000 prisoners of war were 
working on German farms, and that 
for the first time since 1933 corporate 
dividends would not show an_ in- 
crease. 


@ In Amsterdam it was announced 
that 143 Netherlands companies 
showed net profits for 1940 of 51.- 
300,000 guilders and dividends of 
28,000,000 guilders as against profits 
in 1939 of 15,000,000 guilders and 
dividends of 23,700,000 guilders. 

@ In Mexico City sixty artists and 
writers cabled Marshal Petain, asking 
release of Spanish painter Pablo Pi- 
casso from a French concentration 
camp (see cover). Picasso, accord- 
ing to word received in Mexico, was 
arrested at the request of Franco be- 
cause of his activity for the Spanish 
Republic during the Spanish Civil 
war. It is said that he faces execution 
in Spain. He is regarded as the 
world’s greatest living painter and is 
generally said to have had the most 
influence on modern painting since 
the time of Cezanne. The Mexican ar- 
tists have obtained an entry permit 
into their country for their colleague. 


India, whose teeming millions have for centuries been deci- 
mated by starvation and disease, has fought unceasingly for its 
liberty since 1498 when it was opened to European colonization 
by the Portuguese, Vasco da Gama. In the succeeding long years 
thousands of Indians have died for the independence of their 
country in wars against the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French 
and the British. The latter wrested India from their European 
rivals in 1761. Since that time India has annually yielded mil- 
lions of pounds of profit to British financiers. 

India, which has an area of 1,806,679 square miles and whose 
population of 352,000,000 constitutes about three-quarters of 
the British Empire, was promised its independence in 1914 if 
it would aid the British in their fight against Germany. 

About 1,400,000 volunteered. But India is still “the brightest 
jewel” in the British crown. 

At present India is a question mark. Will the Japanese suc- 
ceed in invading her as some of her military leaders have urged? 
Will India succeed in her long fight for independence? In the 
last four months 15,000 have been jailed for advocating Indian 
independence, including the leader of the movement, Jawaharlal 
Nehru who said when he was sentenced: 

“There are very few persons in India who for years past have 
so consistently raised their voices against fascism and Nazism 
as I have done. My whole nature rebelled against them. [ vehe- 
mently criticized the pro-fascist and appeasement policy of the 
British government. Ever since the invasion of Manchuria and 
subsequently in Ethiopia, Central Europe, Spain and China, I 
saw with pain and anguish how country after country was 
betrayed in the name of this appeasement .. . a 
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Even the Mayor Supports This Strike! 


Nation’s Press Ignores It; 600 Tannery Workers 
Demand NDMB Action; Detroit Construction Tie-Up 


At the Griess-Pfleger plant in 
Waukegan, IIl., 600 tannery workers 
were on strike last week. For a few 
days theirs was numerically the big- 
gest strike in the country. 

It was big in other ways that 
should have made news, but didn’t. 
Last week the union asked Secretary 
Perkins to certify the strike to the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 
But the nation’s press, which has 
been playing labor disputes on page 
1, ignored the Griess-Pfleger strike. 
This is the story they didn’t print. 


Town Supports Strike 


J. Harry Jordan, Griess-Pfleger 
plant superintendent, is known in 
Waukegan as a “two-bit Henry 
Ford.” A leader of Waukegan’s 
Chamber of Commerce last week 
said he hoped the strikers would 
“teach Jordan a good lesson.” May- 
or Wallin, recently elected with 
labor support, had his picture taken 
buying a ticket for the strike benefit 
fight. The local merchants are do- 
nating about 80% of the bacon and 
eggs, pork chops, beef roast, spuds 
and coffee served in the strike kitch- 
en. Even the town’s two newspapers 
vie with each other in championing 
the strikers. 


The Good Lesson 


The 600 strikers think they are 
going to teach J. Harry Jordan and 
the company a “good lesson” be- 
cause they learned the lesson they 
were taught back in 1937, when Jor- 
dan persuaded some of the Negroes 
to join the company union and so 
defeated a CIO union in a labor 
board election. Now the 275 Negro 
pickets who take their turn on the 
picket line are fed in the strike kitch- 
en by striking white women. “Those 
girls work as hard as we do and get 
12% less pay for the same work,” 
a Negro said. Sylvia Postich, young 
mother and member of the bargain- 
ing committee, came right back at 
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Ardent supporter of Griess-Pfleger strikers in Waukegan, Ill., the Rev. J. Brannham 
pastor of Shiloh Baptist Church, encourages the 600 workers to “stand firm.” 


him: “I make pretty good,” she 
said. “But what burns me up is these 
boys getting as low as $18.” 

On the picket line and at the strike 
benefit Negroes, whites, Mexicans, 
Slavs, Poles, Italians, Liths, Swedes, 
and “Czech and double-Czech Amer- 
boast how they have tri- 
umphed over the company’s tradi- 


: ” 
icans 


tional divide-and-rule policy. 


Young Union 


The 100% strike was pulled by a 
d-months old union, led by young- 
sters some of whom were officials of 
the company union only a little 
while ago. The union is local 245 
of the International Fur & Leather 
Workers, CIO. 


Van Nordstrand, regional organizer 


Last Christmas Joe 


for the IFLWU, read in the paper 
that other tanneries were paying $20 
and more Xmas_ bonuses, while 
Griess-Pfleger in Waukegan was pay- 
ing only $5. He went to Waukegan. 
In three weeks the union had a ma- 
On February 28 Local 245 
won a Labor Board election—513- 
43. Jordan turned down demands 


for a 25% wage increase, paid va- 


jority. 


cations, a closed shop, and_ better 


sanitary conditions. He denied the 
union contention that the firm was 
working on big defense orders for 
army shoes. 

A series of federal conciliators, 
called in by the union, failed to ef- 
fect a settlement. One of them, Rich- 
ard Harris, got the company to offer 
a 4c raise, vacations and closed 
shop. The union accepted, but when 
Harris left town the company cut 
It was after that the union 
voted to strike. 


wages. 


‘Not Company Mosquitoes’ 

The Griess-Pfleger workers want 
improved sanitary conditions. They 
have to hang their lunches on a 
cockroaches 
swarm over the plant. They demand 
drive 
them crazy while they work in the 
They 


Jordan told them refuse from the 


string, because the 


exterminators. | Mosquitoes 


summer. demand screens. 


plant is soaked in chemicals so 
+4 > = 99 
these can’t be company mosquitoes 
—and refused screens. The union 
demands that women workers get 
equal pay for equal work and he re- 
lieved of having to push around 6 


ton trucks of leather. 


MAY 17, 1941 


It was cold last week on the picket 
line, down along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. The pickets chopped 
wood, piled it on the fire, and talked. 
They told how, at 11 p. m. on April 
16, they closed the plant in three 
minutes; how the power house work- 
ers and electricians didn’t want to 
go back in, but the union insisted. 
They told how they offered to put the 
“wet leather” in non-perishable con- 
dition if the company agreed not to 
use strike-breakers, and. how, when 
the company refused, they took care 
of the leather, anyhow. Mostly they 
talked about themselves, how good 
it feels to be “solid.” They praised 
their leaders, their young president, 
William Rupnick, Secretary Hous- 
ton Gipson, a Negro, and the bar- 
gaining committee. 

An older man, who has _ been 
around, spoke for them all: “It’s 
the nicest strike I ever saw in my 


life.” 


TIE-UP IN DETROIT 


Building Trades Union 
Goes to Aid of Teamsters 


Last week the AFL building trades 
workers, engaged on home and busi- 
ness construction projects in Detroit, 
struck in sympathy with the lumber 
and building material truckers of 
the Intl. Bro. of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. Both are AFL unions. 

The ‘AFL construction workers 
found that the Detroit employers as- 
sociation was helping the struck lum- 
ber yards to make deliveries. The 
unions then took the position that 
sympathetic strikebreaking by the 
employers called for sympathetic 
strike action by the men. The strike 
vote in the Detroit Building Trades 
Council, according to Sec. Edward 
M. Thal, was unanimous. Over 
6,000 building trades workers went 
out. 


General Strike 


On April 21 Teamsters Local 247 
called a strike against the Detroit 
Lumber Co. The lumber companies 
are organized into an association 
which interlocks with the Greater 
Detroit Builders Association. When 
the strike began the association han- 
dled all the Detroit Lumber Co.’s 
business through other lumber com- 
panies which it controls. To meet 
this situation Local 247 struck one 


ee 


lumber company after another, un- 
til last week they called a general 
strike. 

The union is asking 20c an hour 
wage increases and recognition as 
bargaining agent. William Roe, 
president, and Robert Mitchell, busi- 
ness agent, of Local 247, who have 
been in deadlocked meetings with 
the companies, say that the “defense” 
argument has been overworked. The 
unions have agreed not to strike de- 
fense projects. The companies ar- 
gued that work on a Catholic hos- 
pital must go on because it was 
“training nurses for defense” and 
that school construction was vital be- 
cause the students would “soon be 
studying national defense.” 


IN BRIEF 


As the week ended a wage dispute 
between San Francisco shipbuilders 
and 1,900 AFL and CIO machinists 
led to a work stoppage in the west 
coast yards. Unions asked $1.15 an 
hour and continuance of double time 
pay for overtime. Shipbuilders of- 
fered $1.12 an hour and a reduction 
from present overtime rates to time- 
and-a-half. 

AFL metal trades unions signed 
a “no-strike, no-lockout” agreement 
with shipbuilders a month ago, but 
San Francisco and Seattle locals re- 
jected the agreement proposed by 
Sidney Hillman and AFL metal 
trades head John P. Frey. CIO also 
turned it down, saying Hillman 
“represents only himself.” 

Other developments included: 

# Announcement by CIO that its 
membership had gone up 1,000,000 
in six months and won $380,000,000 
in wage boosts since Jan., 1940. 
@UAW-CIO decision to call a strike 
at all General Motors plants as ne- 
gotiations bogged down. 

@ NLRB election at Ford’s River 
Rouge plant, set for May 21. 

@ Strike of 3,000 workers which 
shut down all 3 plants of the Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., Detroit manufacturer 
of tools and dyes. Main demand of 
UAW-CIO was a 10c hourly raise. 
@ U.S. Circuit court of appeals rul- 
ing that a strike of seamen in an 
American port is lawful and does 
not constitute mutiny. Southern 
Steamship Co. was ordered to recog- 
nize the National Maritime Union 
and reinstate 5 seamen who struck 
the City of Fort Worth in 1938. 


Financially 
Yours 
Ford Empire 


There is a great mystery 
about the financial operations 
of the Ford kingdom. Almost 
every corporation in the United 
States submits annual reports 
to its stockholders which tell 
how much they are earning. 
Not so the Ford dynasty. 


But the veil of this profits 
mystery can be lifted a little. 
The law of one state, Massa- 
chusetts, requires the Ford 
kingdom to file partial sta- 
tistics. Also, W. J. Cameron, 
the man who spoils the Ford 
hour each Sunday night and 
who is turned off the radio 
more than any other commen- 
tator, has also given some in- 
formation. 


According to the Massa- 
chusetts report, a surplus of 
516,402,746 remained in 1939 
over and above all costs and 
expenses and after the pay- 
ment of dividends to the 
Fords. Mr. Cameron told us 
that these dividends amounted 
to an average of $5,000,000 
per year for the ten year 
period ending 1937. In one of 
the infrequently published 
Ford reports, it was disclosed 
that profits for the years 1917 
to 1924, after all expenses 
were paid, totaled $526,521,- 
951. 

All these profits go to three 
people: Henry, Mrs. Ford and 
Edsel. 


The Great Myth 


For years we have been told 
that Ford pays the highest 
wages, What are the facts? The 
research division of the United 
Automobile Workers made a 
survey of hourly earnings in 
Ford factory 
compared with the union shops 
of Chrysler and Briggs. They 
found that Ford pays the 
lowest wages in the industry! 

—THE ECONOMIST. 


the non-union 


USck 


Help Farmers! States Ask Congress 


Petitions by Legislatures; Dairy Farmers Union in 


Strike Threat; Fight for Action on Anti-Poll Tax Bill 


Worried by Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s recommendation to slash farm 
parity payments from $450,000,000 
as passed by the Senate to $212,000,- 
000 as passed by the House, state 
legislatures in the farm belt last week 
petitioned Congress to do something 
to relieve the American farmer’s 
burdens. 

With the national Treasury recom- 
mending that 11% of the farmer’s 
cash income be taxed for defense and 
Congress recommending an alterna- 
tive tax of 6%, the legislatures drew 
up petitions declaring there was dan- 
ger that Congress in its concern for 
defense might not only forget the 
farmer but increase his difficulties. 

Other developments last week: 

(1) A strike threat by the’ 23 lo- 
cals of the United Dairy Farmers 
Union in the area of Flint, Mich. 
Backed by the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the farm union is 
demanding $2.50 a hundredweight 
for all milk. The price now being 
paid is $1.90. The demand would not 
apply to May, June and July when 
$1.25 a hundredweight is being 
asked. 

(2) A drive of the National Anti- 
Poll Tax Committee of Birmingham 
to get the Geyer Anti-Poll Tax bill, 
now buried in the House Rules com- 
mittee, on the floor of Congress for 
passage. Thousands of farmers in 
eight southern states, now complete- 
ly without a voice in the policies that 
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govern them, would be able to vote 
for the first time if the bill is passed 
(see page 20). 

(3) An increasing fight for debt 
relief for the farmer reached a new 
high when 7,000 letters were re- 
ceived by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. They asked for Congressional 
action in scaling down and refi- 
nancing farm mortgages held by the 
Federal land banks and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

(4) Census figures were released 
showing that only 1.6% of the farm- 
ers own and operate 34.3% of all 
American farm land. 


Legislatures Plead 


Addressing itself to Congress the 
Iowa legislature passed a resolution 
declaring: “The advent of power 
machinery and equipment, together 
with the application of the AAA pro- 
gram, has made it possible for certain 
individuals, companies and corpora- 
tions to farm ever increasing areas of 
good farmland at a good profit while 
thousands of small individual farm- 
ers are being forced off the land. 

“The Iowa legislature asks Con- 
gress to make available to farmers, 
and especially to farm tenants who 
are without farms, governmental aid 
equal to that afforded to urban resi- 
dents in order that they may be able 
to obtain sufficient land and decent 
homes in which to live and maintain 
their families.” 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS SOLD FROM FARMS AND THOSE USED BY FARM FAMILIES 
UNITED STATES, 1929 
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The Minnesota legislature asked 
for “such legislation as will meet 
our agricultural crises; that will as- 
sure cost of production plus an 
amount sufficient to pay taxes, inter- 
est, debt service and living expenses.” 

In the deep South, Georgia’s legis- 
lature charged that Congress “does 
little more than talk” and asked that 
a national pension plan be adopted 
as part of a comprehensive national 
plan of farm aid. 

In the West, the California legis- 
lature asked Congress to expand the 
surplus commodity stamp plan by 
appropriating $100,000,000 “so that 
the underprivileged two-thirds of the 
nation unable to afford adequate diets 
can be assisted by the federal govern- 
ment to the point of absorbing other- 
wise unabsorbed surpluses of fresh, 
canned and dried fruits.” 


Farm and Auto Workers 
The United Dairy Farmers Union 
in Michigan is receiving militant 
backing in its fight for higher milk 
prices from thousands of members of 
the United Auto Workers Union. The 
auto workers have written letters to 
the big dairy companies and have 
passed resolutions. The two unions 
are exchanging speakers and at a 
recent meeting of the auto workers 
one of the farmers declared that their 
proposed use of the strike weapon as 
a means of gaining higher prices 
came through labor’s victories in 
coal, steel, and at Henry Ford’s plant. 


WHY FARMERS 
PLEAD FOR AID 


This chart shows why farmers are asking 
parity payments and protesting heavier taxes. 
In 1929, over one-fourth of the farms in the 
United States produced less than $600 worth 
of products, including the products of the 
farm used by the family. But this one-fourth 
contributed less than 4% of the farm 
products sold or traded. Nearly half of the 
farms produced less than $1,000 worth of 
products, but this least productive half con- 
tributed only about 11% of the commercial 
production of the nation. 


[NERA Yoel era 


. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


High Wind 

A stiff southeaster blew along the 
Mississippi coast last week and the 
lights in Biloxi went out. In Loui- 
siana, heavy rains flooded the roads 
and fields and rain and wind damag- 
ing young crops of cotton and corn. 
But to baseball fans the week’s trage- 
dy was the draft that blew Hank 
Greenberg off the diamond and into 
the army. Big Hank closed out a 
baseball season by belting two home 
runs when the Detroit Tigers beat 
the New York Yankees, 7 to 4. Then 
he reported for duty as a buck private 
at Fort Custer, Mich. He goes off the 
Detroit payroll at a reported $50,000 
a year and starts his army life at $21 
a month. 


Pegler vs. Pegler 


Week before last columnist West- 
brook Pegler won a Pulitzer prize 
for his columns on “scandals in the 
ranks of organized labor.” Last week, 
with this encouragement, Pegler at- 
tacked Mrs. Roosevelt for past ex- 
pressions of sympathy with organized 
labor and said: “This lady has taken 
a pestiferous part in the trouble and 
has given active aid and comfort to 
brutal, criminal and implacable ene- 
mies of the non-union citizen and of 
the involuntary union members.” 

In another day’s column Pegler, 
penning his “annual lecture to the 
newspaper editors,” offered the fol- 
lowing advice: 

“Certainly there is no excuse for 
the daily presentation all over the 
United States of canned journalism 
produced by individuals who are no- 
toriously dishonest and_ personally 
vindictive in print to persons who 
decently despise their loathsomeness. 
When it has been shown beyond ques- 
tion and without challenge, by chap- 
ter and. verse, that a syndicate feature 
has high octane rating of deliberate 
falsehood, unconfirmed and_ scurri- 
lous rumour, scandal affecting the 
reputations of women and psy cho- 
pathic malice, and that the author of 
such has none of the qualifications 
which a city editor would demand of 
the greenest cub, the editor who at- 
tempts to evade his own responsi- 


Westbrook Pegler... 


bility makes himself a party to the 
offense against the public and the 
freedom of the press.” 

Pulitzer Prize winner Westbrook 
Pegler is syndicated to 114 newspa- 
pers, whose editors presumably read 
that column. 


Readers Write, Act 


Members of the Screen Readers 
Guild of New York get the first view 
of the movies that sometimes do, 
sometimes don’t, get on the screen. 
It’s their job to read and pre-digest 
novels, short stories, plays, which as- 
piring writers send the story depart- 
ments of movie companies. The aver- 
age studio, for instance, reads 30,000 
scripts a year and if one of them is 
Gone With the Wind, that’s a lot of 
reading. 

Screen readers are mostly free- 
lance workers. Their income may 
vary from $8 to $45 a week, and they 
accumulate no social security, get no 
vacation or unemployment insurance. 

The Guild last week asked the 
NLRB to determine its right to bar- 
gain collectively with the motion pic- 
ture industry. Asa typical story they 
told of a girl member who was as- 
signed a book in Hungarian to read. 
It took her 14 hours to plough 
through it, and she sat u, ill night 


in order to hand in a synopsis the 


next day. She was paid $2—a fee 
based on the length of the synopsis. 


Uninvited Guests 


In Chicago, the National Restau- 
rant Association gave advice on how 
to feed a celebrity—in case one drops 
in. Begin with a shrimp cocktail, 
and then serve consomme, a small 
steak, head lettuce salad, a piece of 
pie and coffee. This was the menu 
approved in a “palate poll” by such 
celebrities as Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
venerable football coach, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, and 
Mayor Rossi of San Francisco. Sen- 
ator (The Man) Bilbo of Mississippi 
said he preferred gumbo file, but 
didn’t list it “because the cafes of the 
country have not yet learned to make 
the best dish in the world.” He sent 
the recipe. 

What dropped in on the Teofil 
Dziewwionikowski family, however 
was not a celebrity but a freight car. 
It crashed into their two-story frame 
house in Queens, New York last 
week, pushing it eight feet off its 
foundation. Mr. D., his wife, his 
brother-in-law and three children es- 
caped injury. So did the wrong-way 
freight car. But the house was 
smashed like a crate of eggs. 


That du Pont Woman 
What the du Ponts think of their 


cousin Zara is not recorded. Last 
week Miss Zara du Pont, a minority 
stockholder in the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., filed suit against Eugene P. 
Grace and 17 officers and directors of 
the corporation. 

She charged them with “wasting’ 
company funds by organizing and 
maintaining company unions in 10 
of its plants, hiring spies and de- 
tective agencies to carry on in- 
dustrial espionage, and making 
unlawful contributions to so-called 
Citizens Committees for the  pur- 
pose of blocking union organiza- 
tion of its employees. Miss du Pont 
said Bethlehem Steel began wast- 
ing her money July 5, 1935, and is 
still at it. 


> 
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PART III 


I MET many Jews in Germany—although each time I did 
so I had to sneak down streets, look both ways before 
entering, and then crawl into their homes with the hope that 
I was not detected. If I had been it would have meant not 
only inconvenience for me but the concentration camp for 
those with whom I talked. 

I wish you could have seen these Jews. I wish you could 
have seen their dignity and bearing there in their denuded 
rooms, in their ragged clothes. There were writers, there 
were lawyers, professors and doctors whom I saw on these 
visits. They had once been happy, urbane, genial, prosper- 
ous, cultured. That fact had been their sin. It is a fiction 
that any considerable number of German Jews were Com- 
munists and radicals. Rather they were the apex of the 
successful middle class. 


Lives Full of Tragedies 


It was a queer feeling, talking to these people, hearing 
of lives that had suddenly and tragically changed on that 
arbitrary date on which Hitler came into power. They told 
me of relatives who had killed themselves, of other relatives 
murdered, of scores of friends in concentration camps, and 
always they listened, always they started if they heard steps 
on the staircase, for their being together was itself forbid- 
den. 

One young man, he was about twenty-two and was a 
woodworker, had a handsome, sensitive face. 

“And I,” he said, “can’t even marry this girl here.” #He 
indicated a girl, thin and dark. 

“Why?” 

He looked at me as if the question were a strange one. 

“Who,” he asked bitterly, “would take the chance of 
bringing another Jew into the world in Germany? It’s not 
only that. What could we bring each other but misery?” 

But saddest of all were those who had worked for years 
to get to the United States, who finally had every red tape 
requirement fulfilled, only to find that it is now the policy 
of the United States Department not to take Jews from Ger- 
many save in very special instances. It is feared that they 
might be 5th columnists. 

The tortures undergone by the Jews in Germany have 


received little publicity of late. American reporters are un- 
able to send the news out and still remain in Germany. Be- 


sides Jewish torture is an old story now. The Nazis, more- 


over, since the pogrom of Nov. 9, 1938, when 40,000 Jews 
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were arrested and hundreds murdered, tortured and beatet 
have found more effective ways than violence to destro 
the race that has given Germany so much. 

And yet one statement should be made immediately 
There are thousands of self-respecting Gentiles in German 
who do,everything they can to alleviate the plight of thei 
Jewish neighbors. They sneak clothing to them, smugg] 
food to them, and in a thousand different ways, and at col 
siderable risk to themselves, try to counteract the Nazi reg 
lations which are slowly but surely eliminating all Jew 
from Germany. 

For the new Nazi technique of persecuting the Jews do 
not emphasize violence, nor dwell on open persecution. I 
stead it seeks to make it impossible for Jews to live by mal 


ANAZ 


The Nazi official of the Propaganda Ministry, of 
whom I wrote last week, used to speak with great in- 
dignation of American criticism of Nazi. persecution 
of the Jews. He used to say: 


“No race but Americans would have the nerve 
to be so righteous! Don’t you realize that we are 
just copying you, that we are treating the Jews 
the ways you have treated the Negroes for years?” 


He used to go on in fine style in a set speech tha 
varied little word for word as he directed it nov 
against one American correspondent and then at an 
other. It went something like this: 


“Jews in Germany are deprived of all voice. Negroe 
in America in the South can’t vote in your great de 
mocracy. Jews in Germany are prohibited from er 


VEEK, Former Foreign Correspondent for. PM 


it next to impossible for them to get jobs, food or clothing 
by limiting their lives to their rooms. 

here are many things in Germany one may try to un- 
stand—thinking of Versailles and the hard fate of the 
srman people under it. But this—this is pure and un- 
Iterated evil. Here is a partial catalog of that evil which 
being directed against the Jews: 

Although the average German worker has insufficient 
d, the Jews receive even less, having their monthly ra- 


ms of meat and butter slashed by unexpected and un- 
dictable amounts. 


It is against the law for them to have any milk. 


They are forbidden all coal and they must shiver half 
ed, for they are forbidden new clothing, in unheated 


ering hotels and theaters. Negroes in America are 
prohibited from entering most hotels and theaters. 
sews in Germany are prohibited from entering many 
mades and professions. Negroes in the U. S. A. find it 
lifficult to enter many fields because of discrimination. 


“Jews in Germany cannot go to certain schools. The 


same is true of Negroes in the United States. Jews 


m Germany are segregated. American Negroes live 
n squalid, rigidly defined parts of town and if they 


1? 


move out there is hell to pay! 


He would laugh scornfully. “You hypocrites! You 
sorget that I have lived among you. You’re so much 
more skillful in persecution than we are, but we are 
earning from you. You don’t beat up Jews and we 
lon’t either any more. We quietly discriminate against 
hem, keep them out of schools and clubs and pro- 
essions, just as you have quietly done for years.” 


SENT Lee 


ON Ly. 


rooms during the severe German winters. As a consequence 
they are subject to disease and many die. 


# They cannot engage in business. 


@ They cannot walk certain streets at any hour and they 
must be off any street by 9 p. m. 


@ They cannot have telephones or radios and they can- 
not go to movies, shows, operas, restaurants. 


# They cannot enter most stores before noon and they can 
enter food stores only between the hours of 4 and 5 p. m. 
after supplies have often been exhausted by other Germans 
who have been buying throughout the day. 


@ The only work Jewish men and women can do is menial 
labor, no matter what their knowledge, with the exception 
of doctors, who may treat their own race and are called 
“treaters”, and lawyers who may help only Jews and are 
called “consultants.” 


@ The few who have bank accounts cannot make a with- 
drawal without government permission and if a Jew wants 
to pay a bill the government, not the Jew, makes the pay- 
ment from the Jew’s bank account. The property and money 
of most Jews has been confiscated. 


@ Even the parks and public concerts are forbidden them 
with the exception of the few who can huddle together on 
infrequent yellow benches bearing signs that they are for 
Jews only. Then they can expect humiliation as well as 
music. Almost every place of amusement and business es- 
tablishment has the sign Juden ist der Zutritt verboten (To 
Jews entrance is forbidden) or Juden Unerwuenscht (Jews 


Not Wanted.) 


Almost all a Jew can do in Germany is sit in his room 
and wait and hope for death. And that’s exactly what the 
Nazis want. 


Many Feel Mark of Shame 


All this is a powerful factor in the coming German revo- 
lution. For this is a mark of shame and all but the grossest 
feel it as such. 


There are many who talk uneasily about the sacredness 
of blood and the crimes of those whose blood is not pure, 
but often, faced with the silent, mocking scorn of a foreigner, 
their voices trail off into a shame-faced nothingness. Of 
course the party zealots believe it and of course the party 
zealots in the army, in a hundred key organizations such 
as youth, believe the vicious myth. But its fallacy is an in- 
fection that spreads and if truth has power over falsehood 
this key part of Nazi ideology will finally topple. And per- 
haps bring other things down in the crash. 


(Next week’s article in this series will tell of underground 
plans for revolt against Franco, the Spanish dictator.) 
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JOHN L. LEWIS, 
UAW President: 


If labor is given its full meed of 
recognition by the people and by 
government, then the future of Amer- 
ica is safe. On labor rests the re- 
sponsibility to protect America 
against any and all influences that 
would strike down our liberties. La- 
bor must increasingly be given a 
larger participation in the affairs of 
state and government. 


These are indeed perilous times. 
The world is in confusion. Men are 
fearful of the future because they are 
losing confidence in government and 
institutions and statesmen. There 
must be a stabilizing influence in the 
ranks of the people that has no selfish 
purpose but to serve and protect all 
the people in our democracy. Such 
an institution is labor; labor is anx- 
idus to serve. 


It does not like suggestions coming 
from any quarter that its rights or 
activities be circumscribed, to permit 
those who are rich and powerful to 
further enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the people. 


‘Selfish Interests’ 


The national defense program is 
not as perfect as it should be, because 
those called in by government from 
industry are not as perfect as they 
should be; because selfish interests 
have been permitted to make a profit 
out of the nation’s distress. 


Philip Murray has offered govern- 
ment a plan. This plan has received 
too little attention from our statemen. 
Washington is over-run by a horde 
of dollar-a-year men, who have been 
previously serving corporations, and 
who expect to serve them in the 
future. 


As a result nearly 45% of the ma- 
jor defense contracts have 


IIe 


been 


IS MANAGEMENT 
THE BOTTLENECK? 


awarded to half a dozen associated 
financial groups by business men 
whose authority is unchecked in the 
concerns of government. As a result 
30,000 plants have received no con- 
tracts and bottlenecks have been cre- 
ated. 


Some say labor is the bottleneck. 
The reverse is true. The concentra- 
tion of war orders is the bottleneck 


John L. Lewis... 


which restricts American production 
for defense. Bethlehem Steel has a 
backlog of three and a half years of 
orders it took from the Defense Com- 
mission. Philip Murray’s plan would 
have avoided that, and would have 
curbed the rapacity of industrial 
leaders. It would have retained a 
check and balance on both policy 
and administration. 


Mr. Knudsen is one of those going 
about addressing Chambers of Com- 
merce and associations of business 
men, claiming that labor is respon- 
sible for the bottlenecks. But the 
reverse is true. America will never 
be adequately defended so long as 


men like Knudsen in his position 
spend their time baiting and malign- 
ing labor . . 

In the United States, labor is not 
represented. It has no place in the 
government or in the cabinet. It 
has no adequate representation in 
the OPM or the NDAC or the War 
Department. 

It is true that there are some indi- 
viduals from labor in the set-up. But 
they do not represent labor in govern- 
ment; they represent the government 
in labor. Their business is to chloro- 
form labor so that it will be voice- 
less and supine and go along with 
any policy . in the interests of 
those who would make a financial 
killing in this emergency. 

This war, if there is to be a war, 
cannot be won by baiting labor. Mr. 
Knudsen, who has devoted a life time 
to the baiting of labor, is doing a dis- 
service to his country and should be 
restrained or removed. 

Those so-called representatives of 
labor in government who squirm in 
their seats when Knudsen _ talks 
should either stand up and fight like 
men or resign ... Mr. Murray will 
be proud to supply some real repre- 
sentation. 


Proud of Murray 
The C.1.0. is proud of its leader- 


ship and proud of its great president. 
Strange voices are abroad in the 
world today. Some there are who 
would have us become Nazis; some 
there are who would have us become 
Fascists; some there are who would 
have us become Communists—when 
all that labor wants is to be Ameri- 
cans. 

It does not want to be tied to the 
philosophy of any foreign country, 
whatever it may be, nor to become 
puppets of a foreign power. Nor do 
we want to take part in any imperial- 
istic war. 
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It has frequently been charged that labor disputes and strik 
are the bottleneck in the defense program. Tesniyiths Bethe ihe 


House Military Affairs Committee, 


OPM Director William S. 


Knudsen said that management on the whole is doing a good 
job. His subsequent remarks implied a criticism of labor’s con- 
tribution. John L. Lewis, addressing the Pennsylvania CIO In- 
dustrial Council convention in Harrisburg, charged management 
with being the bottleneck. We print here excerpts from Knud- 
sen’s testimony and his speech of April 5 before the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and from Lewis’ Harrisburg speech. 


LA ES RLY SNA Bl TE NPE TRE FT 


WM. KNUDSEN, 
OPM Director: 


We know where the management 
brains are to be found, the know- 
how, so to speak. 


Mr. Thomason (Rep. R. Thomason, 
D., Texas): Are we to understand, 
Mr. Knudsen, that in your judg- 
ment, on the whole, industry has 
been doing a pretty good job? 


Mr. Knudsen: Yes, I think so. I do 
not think labor particularly wants to 
hinder the national defense program. 
They just get mad about something 
once in a while, and that. of course, 
you have to meet. 


From Knudsen’s April 5 speech: 


The labor situation during the 
last month has grown worse mostly 
due to organizational and jurisdic- 
tional strikes. Strikes like the Lacka- 
wanna, International Harvester, and 
Bethlehem at Johnstown, and Ford 
are purely for the purpose of speed- 
ing up the union organization effort 
in the plants. 


The Allis-Chalmers strike after 
starting out as a closed shop strike 
wound up as a union security strike 
after a lot of confusion in wording 
a so-called referee clause which, to 
say the least, was ambiguous. 


The fact that 4,000,000 hours of 
time is lost in order to find out what 
happens to a union man who isn't 
paying his dues was not even im- 
portant—the important part was that 
the radical leaders with the help of 
other unions in Milwaukee and vici- 
nity could show the state and the na- 
tion where to get off—and have both 
our friends and their foes across the 
water have this wonderful piece of 
morale builder served with their next 
morning’s breakfast. 


Many small strikes in specialty 
shops often tie up production in large 
factories. Recently, a strike in a small 
foundry on the coast threatened the 
whole airplane production in that 
area. We have just got to get over 
this strike epidemic which we have 
had since January. The hours lost 
can never be made up and they are 
precious. Let us settle the disputes, 
large and small, around the table 


William Knudsen... 


and keep the plant going. The larger 
percentage of the men want to work 


and help defense. 


The new Mediation Board will un- 
doubtedly perform a great service 
if it can induce the disputing parties 
to work while the dispute is being 
analyzed. The OPM had some early 
successes along this line, but as soon 
as the parties to the dispute found 
out that there were no penalties be- 
hind the effort they soon began to 
delay and hinder the efforts of the 
OPM in order to get more conces- 


sions. 


‘Definite Procedure’ 


I do not believe that legislation 
against strikes is necessary or en- 
forceable, but I do believe that dur- 
ing the emergency period a definite 
procedure should be followed in or- 
der that strikes can be held to a 
minimum. 


For instance, I believe that strike 
votes should be taken under the su- 
pervision of the Labor Department; 
I believe a certain minimum of time 
should be allowed to sift the dispute 
both by the Conciliation Service and 
the Mediation Board and that after 
the Board gives its findings a period 
of time should be allowed before the 
strike is actually called. With a pro- 
cedure like this, 90% of the strikes 
will be eliminated—and they must be 
or our program will fail. 


“Wages May Rise’ 


That wages may rise in a period 
of high industrial activity is an ac- 
cepted fact. The problem is to hold 
the rise in proportion to the rise in 
living cost, and prevent a spiral from 
which it is extremely hard to recover. 
The desire on both sides to hold 
wages and prices in the proper rela- 
tionship is the number one problem 
in economics and requires good will 
in extreme measures. 


I am getting all out of patience 
with all this talk about money. This 
is no time to ask for quotations on 
the defense of the United States. If 
we are going to put it on a dollars 
and cents basis, how much more per 
day or per share is this defense job 
worth, how much of a down payment 
do we all want on the protection of 
our shores and our homes and our 
democratic institutions. This job can’t 
be handled with money. It must be 
handled with our hearts. 
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NE of the most heartening things about this paper 
is the response it evokes from its readers. We get 
the usual batch of letters in every mail saying, “We like 
you, etc.” That’s good. And we get the unusual batch of 
letters saying, “This example of the point you made was 


furnished recently in our home town when... ,” or 


“Could you give me more information on . . .etc.” That’s 


better. 


Thus, a week ago, a reader, who was interested in a 
recent Talk About America column on newspaper head- 


“ce 


lines, wrote: . the enclosed clippings show how 


different newspapers twist and misrepresent identical 
stories. The Springfeld News supports FDR’s foreign 
policy, while the Columbus Dispatch opposes it.” 


From the Springfield (Ohio) News, May 1: 


JOHNSON REFUSES 
TO CRITICIZE FDR 


Ex-NRA Head Uncomplaining 


Over Commission Loss 


From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, May 1: 


JOHNSON RAPS ROOSEVELT FOR 
DENIAL OF ARMY COMMISSION 


Columnist Says President’s Action 


‘Not Very Wise’ 


Another Ohio reader sends in a quotation from a 
statement of the president of a Pennsylvania firm an- 
nouncing a ten cent an hour wage increase: “In view 
of the loyal efforts of employes in these critical times, 
it has been decided to allow our workers to share in these 


profits.” (Emphasis ours, R.S.K.) 


Our correspondent adds this pertinent comment: “Will 
somebody kindly advise just what voice labor had in that 
momentous ‘decision’? How much cooperation was 


there? Just where did this person get that ‘allow’ stuff?” 


That quotation does sound like a throw-back to the 
labor philosophy of the Middle Ages, doesn’t it? His 
Majesty is pleased to confer this benefit on his subjects. 


Ugh! 
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Talh About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


USek 


. 


Following the April 5 column on defense profits, we 
received many requests for more figures on the same 
thing. The AF of L’s Labor Monthly Survey for April 
1941 fills the bill admirably. The tables quoted below 


tell a very significant tale: 


WAGE INCREASES 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1941 


No. of Average 


No. of Em- Percent 

Industry Plants ployees Increase 
All Manufacturing ~---s------- 757 267,894. 5.0 
Ivon cand Steel 22> - = === 102 25,401 6.0 
Machinery: 22-2 5sa ee eee wg 55,016 G2 
AIEplanes s--=.cc 2a eee es 87 1,635 8.0 
Automobilés =... 28S ner eae 19 81,741 D5 
Shipbuilding == aac 11 7,162 6.5 
Lumber and Lumber Products __ 123 25,685 5.0 
Stone, Glass, Brick, Cement _-__ 31 11,587 4.5 
Textiles and Textile Products _- 59 16,487 6.5 
hood (Products: 22-332 ae 39 2,956 ree, 
Paper, Pulp and Printing _--_-- 48 3,459 5.0 
Chemiduls: S22 52s eee 60 9,854 6.0 


Source: U, S. Department of Labor. 


PROFITS OF 1,495 LEADING 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS, 1939 AND 1940 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Net Profits Percent 
Change 
No. Industrial Groups 1939 1940 
1,495 All Manufacturing -_____ $2,095,529 $2,628,090 + 25.4 
252) Iron & steel = eee eee 258,991 437,181 + 68.8 
226; |Machinery» - S5eeeee Ses 208,161 SLLo2) EeHS25 
80 Automobiles & Parts __.__ 261,347 302,858 + 15.9 
OU sAlnplanes chante ee 25,110 61,426 +144.6 
46 Lumber & Lumber Products 11,395 16,672 + 46.3 
69 Stone, Glass, Brick 
Ce Cement tater een] 73,302 79,709) re 8ii 
160 Textiles & Products _____ 68,478 £9,002. 154 
[SIE oods) Products saemssee Ses) LSBi5s3 183,089 =) 02 
Do Béverdvess === ae 66,648 66,951 “== 02 
106 Paper, Pulp, Printing —__- 56,904 OP at ONeo) 
95 Chemical Products ______ 291,172 306,919 + 5.4 
40 Petroleum Products _____ 230,425 251955) ee Os 
19 Construction and Ship- 


yblGlioye Sees oe eS 9,291 15,665 + 68.6 


Source: National*City Bank 
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“The Great Lie’— Only a Fair-Sized Fib! 


Review of the Week: 
THE GREAT LIE 


I have never been one who thought 
very favorably of the star system but 
it undoubtedly has its uses. One of 
them is The Great Lie which turns 
out to be only a rather middle-sized 


fib. 


Without a considerably star-span- 
gled cast the picture would scarcely 
have been sit-throughable. The fact 
is that Bette Davis can make any 
character believable and at times even 


has you believing in the plot. Nor 
has George Brent ever driven me out 
of theater. Director Eddie Goulding 
has that Goulding touch. 

We won't go deeply into the plot, 
mainly because I already tried to tell 
someone about it and found that in 
the telling it was the Little Plot that 
Wasn’t There. But roughly speaking 


Bette Davis... 


it’s about a man who married two 
women, one after the other (the first 
one, ‘under all that glamor, is Mary 
Astor). It turns out the first mar- 
riage isn’t legal but nevertheless re- 
sults in a child. (Can this oversight 
be the reason Mr. Breen is no longer 
with the Hays Office?) The thing is, 
the second wife adopts the first wife’s 
child and the husband, who has been 
conveniently missing in Brazil during 
the whole proceedings, loves the child 
just as if it was his own. Which, of 
course, it is. 


If you see this number take a 
handkerchief. But a paper one should 
suffice. 


Personality: 
JANE WYATT 


It took simple-minded film fans 
(of which I’m one) an awfully long 
time to straighten out the three 
Janes: Wyatt, Wyman and Bryan. 


There’s something so similar about 
them and their lives. They are all 
fresh-faced American girls who act 
very pleasantly, frequently for War- 
ner Brothers. All of them are mar- 
ried to nice young Americans and to 
make it all even more confusing one 
or other of them keeps retiring and 
then bobbing up again. 


First there was Jane Wyatt (really 
the subject of this piece) who made 
a big hit in James Hilton’s Lost Hort- 
zon and then went into hiding and 
returned with a cute little boy named 
Christopher. 


Then Jane Wyman also paused to 
have a baby. 


George Brent... 


Jane Bryan made her last and most 
successful appearance in a James Hil- 
ton opus too—We Are Not Alone— 
and then she went off, got married 
and forgot to come back. 


I went to lunch the other day with 
Jane Wyatt who has returned to town 
clutching an RKO contract in one 
hand and Christopher in the other. 
Somewhere tucked away in a hand- 
bag—not that she shows them to 
you—are the rave notices she re- 
cently got for her stage performance 
in Jesse Lasky’s Quiet, Please! 


Her husband, Eddie Ward, and 
she, rented a furnished house next 
door to Theodore Dreiser. Since they 
moved in Jane has spent nine-tenths 
of her time rearranging the furni- 
ture, replanting the plants in the gar- 
den into other corners, occasionally 
getting in touch with RKO to see if 
they have any work for her yet. I 
hope they hurry. Miss Wyatt’s been 
off the screen too long. 

MOLLY CASTLE 


MR. JOHN Q. 
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By BURTON & KNELL 


SCIENCE 


9 
am\.S 


Psychologists on War 


That the children of America are 
being frightened out of good psycho- 
logical security and health by the 
war, was suggested by Dr. Harvie D. 
Coghill, Medical College of Virginia, 
who spoke at a recent meeting of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics in 


Richmond, Va. 


Dr. Coghill suggested that the ra- 
dio war news and the terrified reac- 
tion of American parents were com- 
bining to give American children 
anxiety neuroses. He said the mental 
hazards of war are sharper for to- 
day’s children than for any children 
in history because of the more acute 
means of communication and _ the 
greatly increased accuracy of war’s 
realities which these immediate meth- 
ods of communication convey. 


In another recent scientific meet- 
ing still another pyschologist spoke of 
the effect of the war. Dr. Edward C. 
Tolman, professor of psychology at 
the University of California, speak- 
ing at the American Philosophical 
Society meeting, analyzed the psy- 
chological patterns which account for 
irrational behavior, particularly in 
Germany, then applied the analysis 
to America. 


According to a report in Science 
News Letter, Dr. Tolman said that our 
free family life, schools and demo- 
cratic political procedures have in- 
sured that the welfare of the group 
or its leaders should not be regarded 
as more important than the welfare of 
the individual And we must 
see to it that the sacrifices demanded 
of individuals here are not so unrea- 
sonable as those demanded in Ger- 
many, remembering that only the 
well-being of individuals can build a 
good and worthy society. 


“A surviving America,” he said, 
“with the same soil erosion, pellagra, 
discrimination against racial minor- 
ities and unemployment will not have 
been greatly worth the throwing away 
of our steel, our oil, and our sons.” 
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More Vitamins 


A dose of manganese in the soil 
where they are grown gives tomatoes 
an increased value as human food be- 
cause it greatly increases their Vita- 
min C content. Too much manganese 
is known to be poisonous to plants. 
The next problem is to determine the 
amount that tomatoes can take. 


Parrot Fever 


Parrot fever has invaded the barn- 
yards and pigeon roosts of the coun- 
try and now menaces farmers, dealers, 
butchers and housewives with a dis- 
ease which is infectious and often 
fatal to human beings, according to 
Dr. Karl F. Meyer, University of Cali- 
fornia Medical school. He reported 
the spread of the disease at a recent 
meeting of the American Epidemiol- 
ogical Society in New York. Discov- 
ery of this new expansion of the 
disease is still too recent to permit 
of any definite and comprehensive 
plan for its control. 


Bread-Mold Drug 


The prospect of making good use 
out of bread mold may be a soothing 
thought to many a housewife. Science 
had found that it may be the source 
of a new germ-killing drug called 
“penicillin”. Dr. Martin H. Dawson, 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, has experimented with the 
drug and reports that it is highly ef- 
fective in pneumonia, meningitis, car- 
buncles and other streptococcic in- 
fections. One of the advantages of 
the bread-mold drug is that it does not 


appear to have any harmful effects 
on any patients. 


OSes 


BOOKS 


The United States Govern- 
ment is one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in the country. 
Hundreds of its pamphlets and 
books are both inexpensive and 
vitally interesting. They in- 
clude transcripts of testimony 
before committees of Congress, 
practical information on a 
myriad of subjects—from child 
care to beetle eradication—and 
government reports on agricul- 
ture, housing conditions, health, 
economics, etc. 

The 70 volumes that make 
up the story of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee 
(see earlier issues of U. S. 
WEEK) promise to be among 
the Government Printing Of- 
fice’s best sellers this year. 
Here are some of the titles, with 
prices: Economic Power and 
Political Pressures, 25c; Prob- 
lems of Small Business, 40c; 
Survey of Shareholdings in 
1,710 .Corporations, 35c. 

In these and other mono- 
graphs of the TNEC series 
there unfolds a factual story 
more exciting than most novels. 
The story of our nation’s eco- 
nomic structure, of how the 
“curse of bigness” affects the 
daily life of every American. 

The Government Printing 
Office publishes a weekly list of 
its new publications—available 
on request without charge. 
TNEC reports and other equal- 
ly useful material may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Remittances should be 
made by postal money order, 
express order, or check. 

From time to time we shall 
review the latest government 
publications in this column. 

Next week — Economic Pro- 
logue, first volume of testimony 
before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee — the 
story of wasted resources and 
what the, depression cost the 
U. S. government. 


Since the early part of the 17th century India has been 
a bone of contention among the various colonial powers 
of Europe. Toward the end of that century, however, 
the English inaugurated a policy in India which was to 
give complete mastery to the British East India Company. 

Defeat of Britain’s last serious colonial rival, France, 
in India was achieved during the Napoleonic Wars. In 
1858, after the abortive Sepoy Mutiny, a native rebellion 
against outside exploitation, India was incorporated as a 
British Crown Colony. 

In an article in Amerasia, T. A. Bisson, a noted author- 
ity on the Far East and member of the staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, summarizes India’s role in the world 
today: 


The conquest of India by western civilization has con- 
stituted one of the main pillars of capitalist development in 
Europe, of British world supremacy, and of the whole struc- 
ture of modern imperialism . Behind the successive 
struggles of Britain with Spain and Portugal, with Holland, 
with France, with Russia and with Germany may be traced 
the issue of the route to India and the domination of India. 


India has an area of 1,808,679 square miles and a pop- 
ulation of 370,000,000 made up for the most part of 
extremely poor and backward agricultural people. 

Until World War I, England enjoyed a monopoly of 
Indian trade, but since 1929 India is no longer the larg- 
est single market for British goods. Yet in spite of great 
losses she is still taking about a third of British exports 
and sending more than a third of her exports to England. 
A quarter of all English overseas investments is lodged 
in India (5 billion dollars) and this returns annually 
a dividend of 750 million dollars to British investors. This 
tribute, of course, goes to the holders of large investments 
in India. 

India also enjoys a strategic position in relation to the 
Empire in other respects. It has been a base from which 
other colonial expansion has been undertaken. In the 
last war, for example, India contributed 1,338,620 men, 
a total which surpassed by 178,000 all the troops from 
the Dominions of Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. This, in addition to staggering sums of 


money. 


People Extremely Poor 


India is a tremendously wealthy nation though her 
people are extremely poor. She has great natural re- 
sources, a potential prosperity which can take care of a 
much larger population than she now has. But it is for 
the most part undeveloped. Why? Ghandi and Nehru 
and other Indian National Congress leaders say this 
development has been prevented by the methods of British 
imperialism. 

An ever increasing percentage of the people have been 
pushed out of industrial enterprises and driven into de- 
pendence upon an antiquated and over-burdened agricul- 


This Small Werld 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


tural economy. Over 70% of the population lives in vil- 
lages, and the number of landless laborers during recent 
years has increased to 407 in every 1,000 cultivators. Her 
wealth has been drained for the support of policy-holders 
in England, her industrial advance checked and her 
agriculture subjected to demands of the British Isles. 
Any expansion of the few native industries has been 
checked because the British saw in them rivals for their 
own manufacturing concerns. 


Want National Independence 


This is the India, pearl of Empire, that Germany is 
driving toward and Britain is trying desperately to de- 
fend. This is the key to understanding why Britain is 
fighting now to hold Suez, Iraq and other outposts in 
the Near East. 

The Indian people who have so long been the subjects 
of British imperialism are now not unanimously enthusi- 
aslic supporters of Britain’s cause. However, they do not 
want to exchange British oppression for Nazi suppression. 
Rather they want national independence. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, three times President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, the organization struggling for India’s freedom 
and democracy, explains in his recently published auto- 
biography, Toward Freedom: 

“To say that anything has happened in India which 
leads to a parting of the ways as between Britain and 
India is incorrect. For their ways have been separate 
as they were bound to be, so long as England was the 
dominating imperialist power and India was subject to 
her will. Such a relation could only be based on coercion, 
and coercion cannot lead to marching together, hand in 
hand. It can lead to the dominant party’s chaining and 
pulling the other and dragging it against its will, or to 
a breaking of this chain.” 

Literally millions of India people are united behind 
the leaders of the National Congress who demand 
freedom and democracy. The British do not help their 
cause with the Indian people in their struggle against 
Nazism by such expressions as that of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Minister in the first Baldwin gov- 
ernment: “We conquered India as an outlet for the goods 
of Great Britain. We conquered India by the sword, and 
by the sword we shall hold it.” 


N SPEAKING of the Four Freedoms and democracy 

for all the world abroad, we must not forget there 
is no democracy at home for 10,000,000 adult Americans. 
They cannot vote because they are poor. In our eager- 
ness to proselytize for the democratic way in the four 
corners of the earth, let us remember that at home there 
is a complete negation of democracy in eight southern 
poll tax states. 
' These 10,000,000 voteless Americans, 98% of whom 
were born in this country, live in states where a citizen 
must pay a tax ranging from $1 to $3 in order to vote. 
In some of the states there are cumulative penalties for 
non-payment which sometimes run as high as $78. Since 
the average yearly income for the Southern states was 
only $314 in 1937, approximately nine-tenths of those 
eligible to vote under the federal constitution cannot raise 
the money to do so. 

As a result almost 90% of the people in Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and South Carolina not only do not live in a democracy 
but are ruled by a political aristocracy comprising only 
10% of those technically eligible to vote. This is the 
purpose of the so-called poll tax laws. They were de- 
liberately framed to prevent poor Americans, white and 
Negro, from having any political voice. 
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And what do these voteless Americans think of all this? 
We know what they think collectively, we know that they 
are, of course, overwhelmingly against their disfran- 
chisement since they have said so through organizations 
such as the CIO, the AFL, the Railroad Brotherhoods, the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, the National 
Association for Advancement of Colored People, the 
League of Women Voters, the National Negro Congress 
and many others. All of these organizations are fighting 
for the passage of Representative Lee E. Geyer’s bill pro- 
viding for the abolition of the poll tax in elections for 
federal offices. 

But what do they think individually ? 

Noah Adams, Georgia farmer, said: “My great-great 
grandfather fought in the American Revolution. My fam- 
ily has been here since 1758 but I can’t vote.” (The 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 asserted that “all 
men are created equal.” This is not true in Georgia 


if This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 
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where 4.5 of the potential voting population ruled the 
remaining 95.5% who were prevented from voting in 
1938 because they were too poor to pay the cumulative 
poll tax of $1 a year.) 


George Pickering, of Tennessee, whose grandfather was 
one of the 205,000 Negroes who fought for what Lin- 
coln called “the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” said: “My grandfather was a slave 
before the Civil War. He couldn’t vote. The Civil War 
freed me but I still can’t vote.” (In Tennessee there is no 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” Only 16.5% of the adult population voted in the 
1938 elections. ) 

Oscar Goodwin, of Mississippi, whose father fought 
in the war “to make the world safe for democracy,” says 
he does not live in a democracy and therefore cannot 
vote. (In the 1938 elections 3.4% of the potential voting 
population in Mississippi governed 96.6% who cannot 
vote because of the poll tax.) 
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In the 1938 Congressional elections 1,158,360 people 
elected 78 Congressmen in the eight poll tax states al- 
though about 11,606,047, the adult population, would 
have voted, it can be presumed, if it were not for the 
poll taxes. Thus 9.9% of the adult population exercised 
their franchise while 90.1% were deprived of it. In the 
presidential election of 1936 (and the vote increases in 
presidential years) 2,533,330 voted out of a possible 
11,606,047. A little over 9,000,000 American citizens 
were deprived of their vote because of the poll tax laws. 


The 78 Congressmen from the poll tax states, who have 
been instrumental in depriving the entire nation of needed 
progressive legislation and are now virtually unanimous 
in trying to hamstring labor's right to strike, do not even 
represent the people in the states from which they were 
elected. They represent only the richest 4.7‘% of the en- 
tire population of these eight states. 


Not only do these poll tax Congressmen misrepresent 
their own people but they hold the balance of power in 
Congress and thus hold the balance of political power for 
the whole nation. And that power is built on the fact that 
10,000,000 Americans cannot vote because they are poor. 
Perhaps democracy, like charity, should begin at home. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


There are few common ail- 
ments as disturbing to inner 
peace as a boil. The big ones 
often have a predilection for 
the back of the neck. And often 
as not you will find that the 
person affected has covered the 
angry swelling with a messy 
salve such as “ichthyol”. The 
latter preparation probably was 
devised sometime in the middle- 
ages when inflammations and 
wounds were treated by con- 
coctions of unmentionable in- 
gredients. And there is just as 
little logic in treating boils 
and pimples with the modern 
equivalent of a witch’s brew— 
“ichthyol.” 


The only effective way of 
“drawing out” pus is to apply 
hot, wet compresses. Heat and 
moisture soften the boil or pim- 
ple and permit spontaneous 
rupture of the pus or make it 
easier for the doctor to evacu- 
ate the pus. Favorite solutions 
for hot compresses are boric 
acid (1 teaspoonful to 1 glass 
of water), and epsom salts (1 
tablespoonful to 1 glass wa- 
ter). Even table salt may be 
used (1 level teaspoonful to 1 
glass water). A thick cloth or 
towel serves as an admirable 
compress. It should be kept 
continuously hot and wet. 


For acute skin eruptions such 
as poison ivy, hives or condi- 
tions associated with crusts, 
oozing and itching, cold wet 
compresses are more helpful 
than any other emergency treat- 
ment. The most useful solu- 
tions are Burow’s Solution 
(use 1 part of Burow’s to about 
15 parts of tap water), and 
boric acid, epsom salt and salt 
solutions (prepared as above). 
The cold and continuous mois- 
ture are gratifying to hot, an- 
gry and itching eruptions. 
Don’t apply salves or messy 
pastes. They will only make 
the work of your doctor harder. 


OUR DAILY BREAD J 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Rising Rents 


May 1 is a traditional moving day 
in many cities. This year most fam- 
ilies had a bad shock when they 
tried to find a vacant apartment with 
rent that they could afford. Scarcity 
of living quarters and high rents are 
to be expected in centers of defense 
industries. But rents are rising 
throughout the country. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics gives this report 
from a recent general survey: 


“Rents paid by many wage earners 
were raised between December and 
mid-March . . . and average rents 
were higher in all but 3 of the 34 
cities covered by the Bureau’s cost of 
living index... 


“For those tenants whose rents were 
raised, the most frequent advance 
was 10 to 15 per cent. Rent advances 
were most numerous at the lowest rent 
levels, and Negro families were some- 
what more affected than white families. 
. .. At the rent levels above $50 in- 
creases were infrequent and in some 
cities declines were reported.” 


In defense areas rents have gone 
up anywhere from 20 to 40 per cent. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
ments: 


“The statistics of rent changes do 
not tell the story of doubling up, liv- 
ing in temporary bartacks, and taking 
long and inconvenient trips to nearby 
towns for overnight lodging.” 


Bad Housing 


In New York City the Mayor set 
up a committee to deal with rent 
profiteering and within 45 days this 
received 10,000 com- 
plaints. In Harlem, New York’s 
Negro city, tenants in three houses, 
by collective action, forced the real 
estate company to sin a contract 
providing for repairs to the plumb- 
ing, extermination of rats and other 
eliminations of law violations. Last 
week when no improvements had 
taken place the tenants went on 
strike, withheld rent and established 


committee 


mass picket lines. 


Lodging accounts for one quarter 
or at least one fifth of every family’s 
income. A really sharp inflationary 
rise in rent would take a big chunk 
out of budgets already stretched to 
cover the rising costs of food, cloth- 
ing and house furnishings. And 
steep rent rises are a serious danger 
because of the present housing situ- 
ation. 


Building, if you remember, went 
into a slump in the 20s several years 
before the depression became gen- 
eral and has continued at a low level 
ever since. Under the New Deal 
there was an outburst of planning 
for low-cost housing which got be- 
yond the planning stage in so few 
cases as to make scarcely a dent on 
the shocking housing conditions that 
obtain in our cities and on our farms 
as well. 


United Action 


In most towns tenants now have 
almost no choice of living quarters 
so that they lose the small amount 
of bargaining power they might 
normally have. Rent is too big a part 
of the cost of living for consumers 
to allow landlords to indulge in prof- 
iteering at their expense. A’ tenants’ 
league is not difficult to organize and 
united action is the only possibility 
for preventing further advances in 
rent. The New York City-Wide Ten- 
ants’ Council (112 West 48th st., 
N. Y. C.) is glad to give advice to 
groups who want to form such or- 
ganizations. 

The New York Tenants’ Council, 
in addition to suggestions for com- 
bating profiteering, has a program 
which looks toward a real solution 
of the housing problem. They have 
a bill for introduction in the State 
legislature for a tax on rents of over 
$100 a month, graduated from 4 to 
10 per cent, which in New York City 
alone would yield $11,000,000 a 
year to be used for low-rent hous- 
ing construction. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


What’s the Answer to Rising Prices? 


Dear Editor: 

I work in the shipping department of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Chicago. I have not received a raise in a year but last 
week I was forced to move from my flat because the rent was raised 
by 15%. I figure that my food bill is at least 10% higher than it 
was a year ago. Are these conditions like this everywhere in the 
country or are they only in Chicago? I’d like to know. 

Now the place I moved into is worse than where I lived. And I 
pay $10 a month more. The thing that gets me is that I have really 
received a 10 or 15% cut in pay because prices, housing, clothing 
and everything else, I think, at any rate, is gone up and is going up. 

What I want to know is what to do about it? Why don’t U. S. 
WEEK write more about these things? Get down to earth why don’t 
you? Will other readers of your mag write and tell us whether 
prices are going up too, how far up and what we can do about it. 
I think it is a shame to take a cut in pay this way. 

I do not want you to use my name. The way things are now I 


might get in trouble. 


Chicago. 


it 


U. S. WEEK invites other readers to comment on L’s letter, to inform us 
if prices are increasing in their localities. Be specific. If prices are rising and 
if you can answer L’s request about “what to do about it,” U. S. WEEK will 


be glad to print your program. 


Fascism Coming? 


Dear Editor: 


I have just finished reading Stuart 
Chase’s Rich Land Poor Land. This 
tragic story of the wanton waste of 
our natural wealth and health caused 
me to ponder and re-read an article, 
published in the Progressive recently 
by Hon. John M. Coffee and also his 
plea to the House for public ownership 
of the means of exploiting our nat- 
ural wealth, as a conservation measure 
and solution of our economic dilem- 
ma. What a blessing this change 
would bring to our people—SECU- 
RITY. 

“Would that some power” would 
turn our leaders’ minds back into the 
channels of production for life in- 
stead of death; defense of democracy 
instead of embattled plutocracy ; legis 
lation and taxation favoring the now 
forsaken one third of a nation, in- 
stead of the “once abused” economic 
royalty; government by the people in- 
stead of by those people. (The 
O.P.M. for the financial and indus- 
trial oligarchy of America.) 

What is happening to America? 
Where are the Americans? Only the 
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labor movement, representative of 
Americanism, seems alive and fight- 
ing the battle for democracy at home 
against the vicious, monied oligarchy, 
determined to deliver a death blow at 
its destruction. 

Will the deadly apathy of the people 
bring fascism, as in Italy, Germany 
and France—before September? ? ? 

R. A. Thompson 
Radford, Va. 


Aid to Unionism 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on a real job. 
Hardly a union meeting goes by with- 
out at least one quote from your 
magazine. Keep up the good work. 

John T. Gojack 
Field Organizer, 
United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


‘Keep Our Boys Here’ 
Dear Editor: 


. at this time what is needed 
more than all else, is an out and out 
effort to keep our boys on our own 


shores. As they are going now our so- 
called leaders are bound to have us 
commit suicide for less than noth- 
Ine: 5 

J. J. Berger 
Bismarck, N. D. 


Are Pensions Taboo? 


Dear Editor: 
I pay my respects to U. S. WEEK 


as the issues come... . 


Can it be that no one in the U. S. 
WEEK office is following the minority 
appeal both in the state and nationally 
on pension legislation? Or is this 
one of the themes that you and staff 
have decided to ignore? .. . I could 
hardly encourage friends to buy U.S. 
WEEK if it ditto’s PM in this field. 

Again why keep on telling about 
malnutrition (pellagra, etc.) and en- 
courage only the poverty-sharing 
gadgets of the New Deal and its pred- 
ecessors? to-wit, surplus commodity 
siphoned off through stamps — 
through 1 cent half pint milk to school 
children in Chicago, New York, etc. 
What the reading public needs is a 
challenge based upon Lubin’s figures, 
etc., on a “social invention to dis- 
tribute purchasing power (2.25 at 
least per day) to more than 16 million 
families. Does it not? 

And with the May 17 Defense 
Meeting in Madison with Dykstra, 
Elliott etc. it’s the time, isn’t it, to 
ask the effect upon retailers of con- 
sumers goods and services if we 
masses save for defense bonds and 
stamps, and the effect upon the 40,- 
000,000 people whose diets have been 
inadequate for years because of low 
purchasing power? 

Now my question. Are the state 
and the national pension proposals 
tabooed themes for U. S. WEEK? 

Alma L. Binzel 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


An article on pensions has already 
been prepared and will run in an early 


issue of U. S. WEEK. 
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Political Rabies 


I cannot read Dick Boyer’s story (page 12) about 
the German Jews calmly. I can’t be philosophical 
about it. And I can’t feel safe and sure in America 
about it. 

There are millions of people in America who de- 
plore, but feel helpless about anti-semitism. There 
are thousands of others who in a kind of blind 
__ hopeless urgency have joined or- 
| ganizations that advocate fascist 
; hatreds for America—organiza- 
tions like the Silver-shirts, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Christian Front 
and an amazing scattering of 
about 800 others, many of them 
on the elegant side. 

Relatively, the last are still 
the few and the perverse. They 
do not represent America. On the 
whole, Americans have no stomach for loathsome 
and inhuman behaviour, for stupid and cruel dis- 
crimination. It is because of this that there is gen- 
uine and widespread anti-Nazi feeling among mil- 
lions of people. The anti-Nazi feeling is essentially 
humanitarian protest; it is anti-tyranny feeling, 
not anti-German; it is against Nazism, its theory 
and practice; it is not a popular wish to starve or 
enslave or exterminate the people who by coinci- 
dence were born in Germany. 

But we cannot afford to be passive humani- 
tarians. We, who cherish democracy, must be alert 
Americans. Jew-baiting may seem maniacal but 
it is part of a whole pattern. With it goes Catholic- 
baiting, alien-baiting, labor-baiting, Negro-baiting, 
radical- and even liberal-baiting. These are all 
symptoms of the same political disease. They are 
the excrescent lather at the mouth of fascism. They 
are the clinical signs of political rabies. 

Because this deadly foam is poisonous and infec- 
tious, it is the method fascists use for spreading the 
disease. It is up to us who would give what strength 
we have to defend democracy, to recognize the 
symptoms of fascism for what they are, recognize 
them in all the forms that we find in America. And 
they are rampant here. 


Science has established that there are no superior 
races and no inferior races—indeed that race dis- 
tinctions are superficial and ambiguous. Race 
prejudices are, therefore, entirely unjustified in 
fact. To yield to them is to serve the interests of 
those who stop at nothing in their sinister purposes. 

Labor-baiting (calling strikers traitors, their 
leaders criminals) is so incessant in our newspapers 
and so contagious that one encounters it within the 
very ranks of labor. (The rabid foam is no re- 
specter of persons or classes.) There are Jews who, 
desperately struggling to escape abuse, attempt to 
win their personal salvation by collaborating in 
fascist methods when directed against labor or 
Negroes. (The victims are infectious.) There are 
industries in which Negroes cannot work, hotels 
and houses in which they cannot live, vehicles upon 
which they are not permitted to ride, and states in 
which they cannot vote. 

We can defend America and democracy by rec- 
ognizing these things for the symptoms of fascism, 
which they are. Prophylaxis and protection re- 
quires eternal alertness. We must pool our strength 
to clean America of political and institutional and 
economic discrimination. We must expose and re- 
ject every argument, every conclusion, every opin- 
ion that reveals the rabid hatreds in any form. We 
must oppose and protest against newspapers, books, 
radio programs, institutions and people who resort 
to name calling and prejudice instead of using 
arguments and facts. 

To be indifferent is to be complacent before a 


mad dog. 


Deus Wager 
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